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Bibliographical Note on Volume One 


This first volume of the GrapuaTE JouRNAL will consist of thirteen num- 
bers, April-June, September-December, 1952, and January-June, 1953. Suc- 
ceeding volumes will embrace ten numbers, September-June of the academic 
year. 


Since the Journat is planned as a permanent record, the final issue of 
each volume will contain an index. 
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Editorial: The Five Per Cent 


Since 1935 the United States Internal Revenue Code has provided that 
corporations may deduct from their taxable income contributions for edu- 
cational, scientific, and welfare purposes up to a total of not more than five 
per cent of their net earnings before taxes. Obviously, when Congress 
passed this legislation, one of the assumptions made was that a decentraliza- 
tion of responsibility for supporting the educational, scientific, and welfare 
needs of our nation was desirable. If this assumption was and is not valid, 
then it could be argued that the government should grant no such exemp- 
tion, should collect the increased tax resulting, and then, presumably, 
assume a greater share of the responsibility for supporting such needs. 
Few owners of corporations (stockholders) or their managements would 
grant the wisdom of greater centralization in government of responsibility 
for such functions, especially if this trend contributed to the weakening of 
the private colleges and universities. 

But companies giving less than five per cent are surely in effect delegat- 
ing to the Federal Government this added stake in the meeting of such 
needs of society as education, science, and welfare. One would expect 
that corporations would have taken up this opportunity to give directly 
to educational and welfare institutions; but surprisingly only in one year 
between 1936 and 1949 have the national tax-exempt corporate expenditures 
under the five per cent provision reached one per cent of the national net 
corporate income before taxes. In 1949 the figure was 0.79 per cent. 

There appears to be an increasing interest in this problem both from 
the point of view of theory and of practice. With the drying up of the 
sources of support formerly enjoyed by private educational institutions, it 
is only natural that those responsible for financing such colleges and uni- 
versities are calling more and more on corporations. Stockholders are wonder- 
ing if it is in their long-run best interest to delegate their responsibility for 
the support of education to the government. The recent Manual of Cor- 
porate Giving, edited by Beardsley Ruml and published in 1952 by the 
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National Planning Association, has been widely quoted and discussed. We 
hear that more and more corporations are testing out experimental pro- 
cedures for utilizing the five per cent provision. Test litigation of stock- 
holder interest is now in process. This all adds up to the conclusion that 
the important problem of financing higher education and the problem of 
planned corporate giving may be solved to the satisfaction of those who 
believe that there is still a place for the private college and university in 
our society. 
Mr. Ruml, in the Manual mentioned above, concludes as follows: 


In the last analysis, there is only one good reason for failure 
to act under the five per cent provision — the inability of manage- 
ment to find something to do which is worth to the company more 
than it costs. If nothing worthwhile can be found — then, of course, 
prudence and efficiency dictate that whatever is left after taxes, no 
matter how small, should be paid out in dividends or conserved for 
the company’s future use. 


Individuals and modern corporations are alike in that they both have 
social responsibility and opportunity. The opportunity to respond financially 
to this responsibility is granted in the twenty per cent provision for con- 
tributions by individuals and the five per cent deduction by corporations. 

Unless both individuals and corporations continue to exercise their 
freedom of choice of specific ways of discharging their responsibilities within 
the limits of their ability, it is reasonable to assume that the responsibility 
will be shifted to the general public, Mr. Frank Abrams, Chairman of 
the Board, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), testifying recently in the court 
case testing the right of a corporation to donate money to colleges, said, 
“I am afraid that American business corporations would be among the 
first to suffer if, because of inadequate support, freedom of choice in the 
educational world should be limited to politically supported colleges and 
universities.” 

Teaching and research in the social sciences, the humanities, the sciences, 
and the professions in the time-proven private colleges and universities 
would seem to meet Mr. Ruml’s “worth the cost” test in justifying greater 
corporate giving under the five per cent provision. 


Cuester M. ALTER 
Dean of the Graduate School 


On peut avoir trois principaux objets dans |’étude de la vérité: I’un, de 
la découvrir quand on la cherche; !’autre, da la démontrer quand on la posséde; 
le dernier, de la discerner d’avec le faux quand on |’examine. 


—Pascal, Pensées 
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Note on the Ngalia 


AvsBert Morris, Professor of 


Geographical isolation, sparse rain- 
fall, and a countryside generally unin- 
viting to European settlement have all 
served to limit the contacts of the Cen- 
tral Australian tribes with representa- 
tives of western civilization. People 
like the Negalia, living in the area, 
still exist at a modified paleolithic level 
of economy: living off the land, hunt- 
ing such native animals as the kan- 
garoo, emu, and goanna for their food, 
and using the spear and spearthrower 
and the boomerang as their chief 
weapons. The search by Europeans for 
minerals and their need for rocket 
ranges and atomic energy testing areas 
could, however, quickly bring about 
major changes among these aboriginal 
peoples. Students of comparative cul- 
tures consider it a matter of some im- 
portance, therefore, to study the cul- 
ture of Australian tribes before it is 
completely altered or perhaps oblit- 
erated by contact with the more 
powerful and aggressive culture of 
Europeans. 

Apart from the fact that aboriginal 
cultures represent ways of life worth 
studying for their own sakes, such 
study broadens our understanding and 
awareness of the range of possibilities 
in human culture and social organiza- 
tion in general. It throws additional 
and perhaps new light on the inter- 
relationship of the factors influencing 
societies, cultures, and personalities; 
and in so doing, it serves to contribute 
to the analysis of other cultures, in- 
cluding our own. 

No competent student supposes that 
any exact parallel can be drawn be- 
tween the behavior of paleolithic Aus- 
tralian aborigines and other peoples, 
such as the paleolithic Europeans of 


Sociology and Anthropology 


twenty thousand years ago. Neverthe- 
less, a careful and sophisticated com- 
parison of two cultures, widely sepa- 
rated in time and space but basically 
similar in level of technological achieve- 
ment, provides useful clues. Archaeo- 
logical evidence from Europe, limited 
to physical objects that have been able 
to withstand the wear of the ages, 
is necessarily one-sided. There is ad- 
vantage in supplementing it with data 
from a contemporary paleolithic people 
whose social organization and culture 
are built upon and limited by a paleo- 
lithic economy. 

Concern with these matters is not 
merely an escapist interest of ivory 
tower scholars — although it might be 
difficult to find any happier form of 
the inevitable escapism that all hu- 
man beings use — but it has a direct 
bearing on problems of social change 
and culture contact that are major 
issues, perhaps the major issues, in 
today’s One World. It has been sug- 
gested, with much justification, that 
studies of primitive cultures by an- 
thropologists do for our understand- 
ing of society what psychoanalysis does 
for the individual. 

The generous provision of a sabbat- 
ical leave by Boston University, coupled 
with a Fulbright grant, enabled me 
during the period from February 1952 
to February 1953 to further my in- 
terest in comparative cultures during 
a journey that took me around the 
world, with opportunities to get a 
first hand look at many cultures with 
the assistance of native informants. 

In particular, I was able to supple- 
ment my earlier readings in the litera- 
ture about Australian tribes by discus- 
sions with Australian ethnologists, gov- 
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ernment administrators, and others; by 
examination of collections, major por- 
tions of which are not exhibited or 
even published; by visits to the homes 
of natives who have moved into the 
cities; and by a week spent out in the 
bush with a band of Ngalias whose 
contact with Europeans has been 
limited. This was not for the purpose 
of doing a specific task of formal re- 
search which might serve to test some 
hypothesis, but rather to examine as 
well as might be in the time available 
the evidence bearing upon a number 
of existing descriptive and theoretical 
formulations. 


Perhaps the following excerpts from 
unedited and unorganized field notes 
will be of general interest and also of 
some value as concrete illustrations of 
materials studied and still available 
for study by others who might have 
more limited and specialized interests. 


August 19, [1952,] Tuesday. Day- 
light showed the station to be on a 
flat, nearly treeless plain (the trees 
having been cut for firewood) and 
set with eight or nine corrugated metal 
buildings. A half mile away the woods 
began, and beyond were the low moun- 


tainous ridges. Beginning perhaps 
three quarters of a mile from the sta- 
tion were the brush shelters and lean- 
tos of the Ngalia, who number, in this 
camp, about 300. They have had less 
contact with whites than most other 
natives and are more primitive and 
less sophisticated than the northern 
natives. I met Sisters Stevens and 
Ashworth at their little hospital shack 
and watched the aborigine mothers 
as they came up to get their babies 
washed and fed. Then I made a first 
visit to the native encampment with 
C. J. Stafford, the schoolmaster. There 
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I saw Hospital Jim making a shield 
of bean wood, using the blade on the 
end of his spearthrower or wommera 
for making grooves. I asked him to 
finish it and let me take it to my 
country, which he agreed to do. I 
also found old Hitler making a spear 
of Mulga and splicing it with spinifex 
gum and kangaroo string from a kan- 
garoo’s tail. Hitler’s body showed 
terrific cuts from youthful fights, the 
biceps of his right arm being nearly 
severed. The native boy who came 
with us as a guide stayed away from 
this part of the camp because of 
tabooed relationships. It is quite appar- 
ent to one about the camp that the 
old men still rule. 


August 20, Wednesday. This morn- 
ing I began taking pictures at the hos- 
pital so that the natives would get 
used to my being about with the 
camera before I took it down to the 
camp. I wanted pictures of types and 
also of the way children were handled, 
suckled, carried, picked up, etc. The 
nursing sisters believe the natives less 
sensitive to pain than whites. Pre- 
viously children suffered more from 
malnutrition after an early rapid gain 
in weight. Some mothers will neglect 
a new baby in preference to an older 
child. Babies are carried and suckled 
in a barada (elsewhere called koolman, 
pitchi, carrying vessel). They are also 
carried on the hip, neck, and head, to 
which they are swung by one arm. 


August 21, Thursday. 1 went down 
to the camp where the men seemed to 
be preparing for some ceremony. Some 
were painted up and reluctant to show 
their backs with designs on them. I 
got motion pictures of spear and boom- 
erang throwing, also closeups of Hitler 
making a boomerang. 


August 22, Friday. In the afternoon 
I walked alone into the spinifex coun- 
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try and took pictures including some 
of anthills, both whole and sectioned. 
Some natives report they formerly 
buried children under them. In the 
evening to tea with Pastor Fleming 
and his wife, together with Sisters 
Stevens and Ashworth and a school 
teacher, Miss Griffiths. The nurses’ 
experience was that injuries came 
chiefly from natives fighting over 
women, women over men, heads 
bashed with nulla-nullas. Natives are 
much afraid of gaidaiches after dark. 


August 23, Saturday. I have become 
friendly with the younger boys, who 
greet me with “Allo Maw-reese” when- 
ever I appear. From them I have been 
learning useful Ngalia phrases (not 
time for grammatical structure) and 
also the marriage sub-sections, which 
they all know. This has notably im- 
proved my rapport with the men. 


In the afternoon Pastor Fleming 
brought over his six-wheeled truck and 
we got Djimidja and Bull Frog, who 
seemed to own a ceremonial site as- 
sociated with the Snake Totem, to take 
me over to it. They objected, but after 
much palavering they consented; so 
they got about ten of the older men of 
the right relationship, and we set out 
across the spinifex, hoping that the 
truck with a bit of pushing now and 
then would get through. With a rifle 
across my knee, a black beside me, 
Fleming at the wheel, a truckful of 
spear-laden blacks behind me, and 
kangaroos hopping across the spinifex 
and through the mulga trees, I felt as 
though I was on an African safari. 
At several places we stalked kangaroos, 
and Djimidja, who had Mr. Fleming’s 
rifle, hit one in the leg, but we caught 
none. 


We finally got to the ceremonial 
spot about 18 miles out at the base 
of an outcropping of rock that makes 
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an inclined cliff about 50 feet high. 
We were required to stop the truck 
some distance from the cliff and to 
wait while the owners went in front 
leaving a big fellow. to walk with us 
in the rear and to keep us from getting 
too close to those in front. All was 
silence and solemnity as we approached 
the site. There, along the base of the 
cliff, figures were painted representing 
the ancestral snake together with the 
dog tracks, spears, and the stopping 
places of these animals, and some other 
vague figures which Djimidja merely 
identified as from “the dreaming.” 
Each man reverently walked along the 
base of the cliff, carefully drawing his 
hands over the paintings. Bull Frog, 
who had become metamorphosed into 
a dignified and wise old man, mo- 
tioned me to do likewise. Then the 
old men sat in front of the serpent, 
talking to it and relating its story as 
though praying out loud. Djimidja 
explained the figures to me and also 
pointed out earlier ones under the 
new paint “before white man longa 
time snake him here” and indicated 
where the dog walked and the serpent 
stopped. He explained the repainting 
as “alla same white man paint house.” 
A rare, possibly unique, example of 
contemporary upkeep of site. 


August 24, Sunday. Jim made the 
bean wood shield for me “proper 
good.” It is colored with red ochre 
mixed with kangaroo fat. The bean 
wood grows in the hills and has a 
red berry. 


These field notes refer to but a part 
of a major continental area. Australia 
is a big country, approximately as 
large as the United States, but its 
population is less than that of Greater 
New York. The number of Australian 


anthropologists is, however, too few 
to carry on necessary museum and 
field work with desirable speed if 
valuable evidence is to be obtained 
before it vanishes forever from this 
earth. Financial and other resources 


are limited. There is little doubt but 
that Australian anthropologists would 
welcome competent and responsible 
assistance, or that American scholars 
would find in that country rich re- 
sources for their investigation. 


Additions to Library Resources 


French Theatre Collection. 


Through the cooperation of a loyal 
and interested friend, the Chenery 
Library has acquired by purchase about 
400 volumes on the French theatre and 
drama. The collection contains a con- 
siderable number of plays, volumes of 
criticism, biographies of dramatists, 
histories of the theatre, and books about 
costumes. The period of publication 
is chiefly 1900-1935, but there are many 
books of an earlier period. Some 
volumes were printed in limited edi- 
tions, others are notably rare, some 
are autographed. Deserving of special 
mention are eight volumes (Ist series, 
vol. 1-7; 2nd series, vol. I) of Le 
Monde Dramatique; several bound 
volumes of such periodicals as Le 
Théatre, La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
Les Ocuvres Libres; thirteen volumes 
of the critical and literary works of 
Jules Janin; and nine volumes of 
Colette. 

The collection, which could be du- 
plicated only with considerable diffi- 


culty, offers excellent opportunity for 
study in the field of the French theatre 
in the first third of the 20th century. 


Library of Congress Subject Index. 


The Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Cards has become an indis- 
pensable bibliographical tool. The 
Chenery Library is now subscribing to 
the companion volumes in which the 
items are arranged according to sub- 
ject. The Index is issued quarterly 
and is cumulated in three volumes an- 
nually. The volumes for 1950 and 
1951 are complete, and the volume for 
1952 will be issued shortly. Since the 
Chenery Library uses the Library of 
Congress classification, users will find 
the subject entries in the printed cata- 
log to be the same as those in the 
Library’s card catalog. 

This new index is substantially a 
general subject bibliography of the out- 
put of the American press, with sub- 
stantial coverage for other countries 


as well. —R.E.M. 


Sigma Xi Officers, 1953-1954 


At the annual meeting of the Boston University Chapter of the Society 
of the Sigma Xi held on March 5, the following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. Arthur M. Lassek, Waterhouse Professor of Anatomy; Vice-President, Dr. 
Arno H. A. Heyn, Assistant Professor of Chemistry; Secretary, Dr. Edgar E. 
Baker, Associate Professor of Microbiology; Treasurer, Dr. Henry D. Russell, 
Assistant Professor of Biology. 
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Government Department — Writing 
and Research 


T. Noex Stern, Associate Professor of Government 


— and publication by mem- 
bers of the Government Depart- 
ment since January, 1952, have included 
most of the special fields within po- 
litical science. Such areas comprise in- 
ternational relations and law, compar- 
ative government, political theory, 
social and labor policy, political parties, 
public administration, and local gov- 
ernment. Some of the work is pure 
research, while other manuscripts are 
designed for the use of students, special 
organizations, or the general reading 
public. 

A synopsis of the work of each of 
the individual members of the Govern- 
ment Department follows: 


A ProFessor Robert P. Bene- 
dict visited Italy in the summer 
of 1952 to make a study of the Neo- 
Fascist party, Movimento Socialista 
Italiano, which held its first party con- 
gress at Aquila. Next summer Dr. 
Benedict will collect material on a 
parallel study of Neo-Nazism in the 
West German elections. Material on 
these two movements will be com- 
bined in an article on the recrudes- 
cence of Fascistic movements in West- 


ern Europe. 


M: Joun Fiercuer is completing 
work on his Doctor’s dissertation 
for Harvard University in the field of 
Public Administration. Writing on 
the housing program of the federal 
government, where he has had con- 
siderable administrative experience, Mr. 
Fletcher devotes attention to coopera- 
tive relationships of the national gov- 
ernment with state and local govern- 
ments in subsidizing housing for low 
income families. Information for this 
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study derives from interviews with 
officials of federal, state, and local hous- 
ing agencies. 
Ae Prorgssor Hubert Gibbs 
finished his doctoral thesis last 
year on “Domestic Diplomacy, Bi- 
partisanship in Foreign Policy, 1944- 
50.” The study not only considered 
cooperation between the two major 
political parties but also analyzed the 
relationship between the legislative and 
executive branches of the government 
in this vital field. Dr. Gibbs examined 
the development of American foreign 
policy from the time of the congres- 
sional debates on the United Nations 
to the breaking up of bipartisanship 
due to party differences concerning 
Asian policy and to charges of Com- 
munist infiltration in the State De- 
partment. 

Many people have viewed bipartisan 
congressional participation in foreign 
affairs as simply a method of “ham- 
stringing” work of the President and 
Secretary of State. However, Dr. Gibbs’ 
study led him to a contrary view: that 
Congressional participation has been 
of great value to both the executive and 
the public in creating a workable 
foreign policy. 

Dr. Gibbs is currently working co- 
operatively with Assistant Professor 
William Newman, who is now in 
France on leave of absence, on a study 
of the present relation between the 
Eisenhower administration and Con- 
gress in foreign affairs. Designed as 
an explanation of American develop- 
ments for European readers, the piece 
will be submitted to Twentieth Cen- 
tury, an English intellectual periodical, 
which recently printed two extensive 





review articles by Professor Newman. 

Dr. Gibbs has also begun an his- 
torical article on the origins of modern 
bipartisanship at the time of congres- 
sional debates over approval of 
UNRRA, Breton Woods, and the Food 
and Agricultural Organization (FAO). 

Working in an entirely different 
field last summer, Dr. Gibbs made a 
study of the ‘4etropolitan Transit 
Authority for ihe Massachusetts Legis- 
lative Commission on Taxation. In 
this report Dr. Gibbs studied the MTA 
deficit and suggested a plan for its just 
apportionment among cities and towns 
participating in MTA. 


Y, be MEMBER Of the Department 
is Dr. Andrew Gyorgy, who this 
year is serving as a part-time lecturer. 
He also is working on a research 
project sponsored jointly by the M.I.T. 
Center for International Studies and 
the Harvard Russian Research Center. 
The work of the “research team” in 
which Dr. Gyorgy is participating 
focuses on selected Eastern European 
satellite governments. Dr. Gyorgy is 
devoting his personal study to the 
“take-over” process in Hungary and 
Rumania from 1945 to 1949, 

Recently Professor Gyorgy prepared 
a fifty-five page chapter on political 
parties in Eastern Europe for a book 
dealing with Comparative Political 
Parties, edited by Professor Sigmund 
Neumann of Wesleyan. The book 
will be published next summer by 
Alfred Knopf. It is designed for courses 
in political parties and political move- 
ments. 

Dr. Gyorgy is finishing a review 
article on recent Anglo-American lit- 
erature on Titoism as a political force 
in southeastern Europe. The article 
will appear in the American Slavic 
and East European Review, published 
by Columbia University. 
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Another review article being pre- 
pared by Prof. Gyorgy considers re- 
cent literature on Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other satellites. Entitled 
“The Anatomy of Satellite Countries,” 
it will appear in the May issue of 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain, 
of the National Committee for a Free 
Europe in New York city. 

Dr. Gyorgy also is preparing book 
reviews on Central and Eastern Europe 
and on Africa for The American Po- 
litical Science Review, The Western 
Political Quarterly, and Thought. The 
last named journal is published by 
Fordham University. 

In addition, Dr. Gyorgy is in the 
process of completing an article for 
The Review of Politics on “The Theory 
of the People’s Democracy.” This essay 
will be published in an early 1954 issue 
of the Review. 


paren Lashley G. Harvey, Chair- 
man of the Department, published 
an article on “State Legislature Reap- 
portionment” last spring, in Law and 
Contemporary Problems, a Duke Uni- 
versity journal. Dr. Harvey’s article 
continued work on an earlier study 
published in 1950 in The Western 
Political Science Quarterly. 

The National Municipal Review has 
recently accepted an article by Pro- 
fessor Harvey on “National Parties 
and Local Politics in Britain,” for 
which he collected material last year 
while at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science on a Ful- 
bright Research Grant. The article 
notes that the Conservative Party has 
followed the example of the Labor 
Party in extending national party con- 
trol down to the local level. A con- 
trast is drawn between the tight cen- 
tral control in England and the com- 
plete decentralization characteristic of 
local politics in the United States. 
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Dr. Harvey is serving as Secretary 
of the Committee on State Legisla- 
tures of the American Political Science 
Association. With Professor Belle Zel- 
ler of Brooklyn College, he has com- 
pleted a research report for the Com- 
mittee, which is now in the hands of 
the printer. 

Professor Harvey is also writing an 
article on “Initiative and Referendum 
in Massachusetts.” This will be a chap- 
ter in a symposium on initiative and 
referendum in various states, to be 
published by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

As Director of the Boston University 
Bureau of Public Administration, Dr. 
Harvey has published a Bibliography 
of State and Local Government in New 
England, which covers 7000 books and 
documents. Dr. Harvey was assisted 
in this work by Priscilla Greeley and 
Jed Taylor. 

With the help of Troy Westmeyer, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Public Administration, Dr. Harvey is 
directing three new group research 
projects. They are concerned with (1) 
the veto power of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, (2) county government 
in Massachusetts, and (3) the govern- 
ment of Metropolitan Boston. 

In addition to this “collective re- 
search,” Dr. Harvey also projects a 
study of metropolitan government in 
Great Britain, based on his recent ex- 
perience in England. 


A Proressor Chase Kimball 
is completing work on his doc- 
toral dissertation for the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. The 
thesis, entitled “A Commentary on the 
Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights,” considers the nature of a 
declaration in international law, and 
traces the development within the 
United Nations of the movement lead- 
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ing to adoption of the Declaration. 
Each of its articles is analyzed, and 
information is given on its observance 
in actual practice by the great powers. 
The thesis considers not only the rights 
guaranteed by the new declaration of 
the United Nations but also the hu- 
man rights previously guaranteed un- 
der international law. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Kimball wrote that part of 
the Committee’s report dealing with 
the United States International Claims 
Commission. Earlier he helped in the 
report of the Association’s Committee 
on International Control of Atomic 
Energy. 

He has been asked by the Boston 
University Law Review to review Kel- 
son’s Principles of International Law. 


| i gemreen has been made of work 
being done with Dr. Gibbs by 
Assistant Professor William J. New- 
man during his year at the University 
of Rennes, France, on a Fulbright lec- 
tureship grant. Dr. Newman has 
sent the Department copies of two 
recent review articles published in 
Twentieth Century. Both reviews dis- 
cuss the tendency of modern American 
intellectuals to move away from the 
pre-suppositions of New-Deal liberal- 
ism. The first of the articles reviews 
Samuel Lubell’s Future of American 
Politics and Kenneth Galbraith’s Amer- 
ican Capitalism: The Concept of Coun- 
tervailing Power. The second article, 
entitled “Propaganda and the Ameri- 
can Intellectual,” discusses the new 
quarterly, Perspectives, which is fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation and 
published in four languages. Perspec- 
tives offers a rich and varied diet of 
articles by leading American intellec- 


tuals. The propaganda purpose of the 





quarterly is to dispel the common 
European impression that America is 
a brash new world power, with nothing 
more than a crude frontier civilization. 

A recent letter from Dr. Newman 
indicates that an article entitled 
“French Isolation” has been accepted 
by another British magazine, Time and 
Tide. In this article Professor Newman 
compares isolationist tendencies in 
France and America. 


| ares Proressor T. Noel Stern 
published two articles last January 
before leaving for France. As chair- 
man of the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee of the New England 
Friends, he drafted a statement on 
civil liberties which was published as 
an article in the American Friend of 
Richmond, Indiana. 

At the same time, the Boston Uni- 
versity Law Review published the 
third of a series of articles which Dr. 
Stern has been writing on labor and 
social security in Massachusetts. The 
most recent article, entitled “Costs and 
Adequacy of Old Age Assistance in 
Massachusetts,” has been reprinted as 
a forty-five page booklet. 

While in France during 1952 as 
a Fulbright lecturer at the Universities 
of Rennes and Strasbourg, Dr. Stern 
prepared several studies on French 
labor and living conditions, and edu- 
cation. In May he wrote an article on 
the best known of the modern French 
labor leaders, “Léon Jouhaux: Nobel 
Prize Winner,” which appeared in the 
Friends Intelligencer of Philadelphia. 

The Progressive, founded by the La- 
Follettes of Wisconsin, has requested 
an article entitled “Hope for French 
Labor?” The article deals with wages, 
working family budgets, and labor 
politics in France. 

During the summer months of 1952, 
Prof. Stern served as director of the 
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Fondation des Etats-Unis in the Paris 
Cité Universitaire. Upon request of 
the Board, he made a study of needed 
administrative changes at the Fonda- 
tion. Stern also prepared a survey of 
the “Paris Cité Universitaire.” This 
article has been tentatively accepted by 
the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

At the same time, Dr. Stern wrote a 
study for the U.S. State Department 
and the Paris Fulbright Commission 
on “Living Conditions of Fulbright 
Faculty Grantees in France.” 

In December, the Presses Universi- 
taires de France published a book en- 
titled L’Homme et l’Histoire. This 
included a paper given by Dr. Stern 
to the Congress of French philosophers 
on American political theory which 
was entitled, “L’Histoire du Progrés 
en Amérique et Crise Mondiale.” 

Dr. Stern is now completing a fifty 
page summary of egalitarianism in 
American political thought for use by 
his students at Strasbourg. Entitled 
“Théorie Américaine de l’Egalité des 
Classes,” it is almost complete in mime- 
ographed form. Part will be adapted 
for an article in the Bulletin of the 
Faculté des Lettres at Strasbourg. 

Dr. Stern projects a further study of 
French labor and social security. He 
is also collecting material for an article 
on “Old Age Assistance in New Eng- 
land.” This will expand upon the 
study made last January for the Bos- 
ton University Law Review. 


nage William Verhage, a mem- 
ber of the Graduate School Gov- 
ernment Department, is chairman of 
the Political Economy Department at 
the College of General Education. He 


contributed an article on “Political 

Economy in General Education” to the 

March issue of the Journal of Higher 
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Record of Research— V 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of 
the University staff or by students was compiled partly from information made 
available in the offices of the President of the University and of the Dean of the 
Graduate School, and partly from the Boston Medical Quarterly, a publication 
of the Boston University School of Medicine and the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospitals. 


Biology 

Futton, Grorce P., Axers, Rosert P., and Lurz, Brenton R. “White 
Thrombo-embolism and Vascular Fragility in the Hamster Cheek Pouch 
after Anticoagulants,” Blood, The Journal of Hematology, 8 (1953), 140-52. 

Dermatology 

Ho ianper, ALFRED, and SoMMERS, SHELDON C. “Lepromatous Leprosy: Report 
of a Case observed in Massachusetts,” New England ]. Med., 247: 634-35, 
1952. 

Education 

Harmon, Joun M., and Jonnson, Warren R. “The Emotional Reactions of 
College Athletes,” The Research Quarterly of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 23 (1952), 391-7. 

English 

Reap, Brit. “The Humanities Course,” College English, 14 (1953), 219-26. 

. “Manuscript Illumination and Poetry,” The Boston Public Library 

Quarterly, January, 1953, 19-30. 

Sutiivan, Wiii1aM L. “Chaucer’s Man of Law as a Literary Critic,” Modern 
Language Notes, 67 (1953), 1-8. 

History 

Bernarp, Kennetu A. “Glimpses of Lincoln in the White House,” The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Quarterly, 7 (1952), 161-87. 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Bett, J. W., Yatsunasui, M., and Parsons, Lancpon. “Problems in Wet Colos- 
tomy Management Following Radical Pelvic Surgery; Use of a New Giant 
Balloon Catheter,” Am. ]. Surgery, 84:378-380, 1952. 

<< ee J. “The Pelvic Outlet,” Am. J. Obst. & Gynec., 63:765- 

Parsons, Lancpon. “Surgical Methods in the Treatment of Carcinoma of the 
Cervix,” Connecticut M. ]., 16:155-9, 1952. 

TENNEY, BENJAMIN, JR. “Medical Progress: Progress in Obstetrics,” New Eng- 
land ]. Med., 246:613-19, 1952. 


Philosophy 

BriGHTMAN, Epcar S. “La Persona como Experiente,” La Nueva Democracia, 
32 (1952), 18-21. “Es un framento de la conferencia universitaria ‘Persons 
and Values.’” 

DeWorr, L. Harotp. “A Personalistic Reexamination of the Mind-Body Prob- 
lem,” The Personalist, 34 (1953), 15-24. 

Political Science 

Veruace, WititaM. “Political Economy in General Education,” The Journal 
of Higher Education, 24 (1953), 127-34. 
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Religion 

Lirrert, Frankuin. The Anabaptist View of the Church. (Studies in Church 
History, Volume VIII.) American Society of Church History, 1952. 
xii + 148. 

Romance Languages 

Lipp, SoLomon. “Foreign Languages and General Education,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, 6 (1952), 202-208. 

. “Time to Take Stock,” The Modern Language Journal, 36 (1952), 
378-81. 

Social Work 

Strong, Beatrice, and Baxst, Henry J. “Educational Experience in Social Work 
and Medicine on a Domiciliary Medical Care Service,” Social Service Re- 
view, 26 (1952), 42-52. 

Sociology 

Bresanz, JoHN, and Smitu, Luxe. 
14 (1952), 386-402. 

Surgery 

Aves, Freperick H., Desrorcgs, G., and Srrieper, Joun W. “Mercury-bag Bolus 
to Expedite Passage of Esophageal Dilator Guide String,” ]. Thoracic Surg., 
24:34, 1952. 

Desrorczs, G., Aves, Freperick H., and Srrieper, Jon W. “Esophagoscopy in 
Esophagogastrointestinal Hemorrhage,” ].4.M.A., 149:639-643, 1952. 
GaENnsLER, Epwarp A. “Bronchospirometry,” J. Lab. & Clin. Med., 39:917, 1952. 
Howe, Cuester W., Porexr, W. J., and Ware, P. F. “Effects of Sympathectomy 
Alone and Combined with Gastrectomy on Gastric Secretory Responses — an 
Experimental Study on Esophageal-fistula Dogs with Normal Stomachs,” 

Arch. Surg., 64: 238-49, 1952. 

Kapran, M. S., and Arrowoop, Jura G. “Prevention of Headache following 
Spinal Anesthesia—the Use of Epidural Saline: a Preliminary Report,” 
Anesthesiology, 13: 103-7, 1952. 

LawreENcE, Know es B., and Lenson, N. “Reticulum Cell Sarcoma — Report 

of a Thirteen-year Survival. following One Thousand Roentgens of X-ray 

Therapy,” ].4.M.A., 149: 361-2, 1952. 





“Panamanian Politics,” Journal of Politics, 
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Education, published by Ohio State 
University. The article describes the 
objectives and content of the course 
in political economy which has been 
developed at the College of General 
Education during the past five years. 
The course integrates instruction for 
freshmen in political science, eco- 
nomics, and also history. 


A SSISTANT PRroFEssor Troy R. West- 
meyer served as research director 
for the Massachusetts Special Commis- 
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sion on Taxation which submitted its 
sixth report to the General Court in 
March, 1952. A new method for dis- 
tribution of $85 million in state aid 
was the core of this report, which 
Governor Herter, in his budget mes- 
sage, urged members of the legisla- 
ture to examine. 

Mr. Westmeyer is currently engaged 
in an investigation of the tax struc- 
ture of municipal government in the 
U.S. This study combines both theory 


and actual administration. 


Student Research 


CHEMISTRY 

Mr. Herbert Glazer was graduated 
from Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts in 1948 and received the 
A.M. degree from Boston University 
Graduate School in 1951. He has been 
a Teaching Fellow in Chemistry (1948- 
50). He is presently investigating the 
distribution of electrons in heteronu- 
clear diatomic molecules using the 
methods of quantum statistics. His 
research is under the direction of Dr. 
Howard Reiss and is supported by the 
Geophysics Directorate of the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Center. 

The most direct method of assess- 
ing the net resultant of the distribu- 
tion of electrons in a diatomic mole- 
cule composed of different atoms is 
the experimental measurement of the 
electric dipole moment of the mole- 
cule; the dipole moment being a meas- 
ure of the asymmetry of the electron 
distribution in the molecule, as com- 
pared to the spherically symmetric dis- 
tributions in the individual isolated 
atoms which make up the molecule. 


The experimental method which pro-- 


duces the most accurate value for the 
magnitude of the dipole moment of 
a molecule is microwave spectroscopy 
(Stark effect measurements). How- 
ever, this method cannot determine the 
sense of the moment, that is, the di- 
rection in which the electrons are 
shifted in the molecule as compared 
to their positions in the isolated atoms. 
The unequivocal experimental deter- 
mination of the sense of a dipole 
moment is still a serious problem in 
chemistry. 

The object of Mr. Glazer’s research 
is to evaluate a theoretical method 
which is capable of calculating both 
the magnitudes and the senses of dipole 
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moments of molecules and then to 
utilize this method to determine the 
magnitudes and senses of dipole mo- 
ments of heteronuclear diatomic mole- 
cules whose dipole moments are not 
known experimentally. 

The theoretical method being used 
is the Fermi-Thomas Statistical Theory. 
The basic assumption made in this 
theory is that the electrons in an atom, 
molecule, or crystal can be treated 
statistically. Because the electrons obey 
the laws of quantum mechanics 
(Pauli Exclusion principle), the sta- 
tistics used are the Fermi-Dirac sta- 
tistics. It is further assumed that the 
electron density at any point in the 
molecule is given by Poisson’s equa- 
tion in classical electrostatics. The 
problem of determining the distribu- 
tion of electrons in a molecule thus 
becomes the problem of solving Pois- 
son’s equation with the electron density 
given by Fermi-Dirac statistics. The 
basic equation arrived at in this man- 
ner is called the Fermi-Thomas equa- 
tion. It is a non-linear partial differen- 
tial equation and must be solved by 
numerical methods. 

This equation has been solved for 
the molecule Iodine Chloride, ICI, 
using the Relaxation Method of South- 
well. The Relaxation Method derives 


its name from mechanical engineering 


terminology. It was first used by 
Southwell and his students to solve 
engineering problems. The physical 
analogy to the mathematical equation 
is that of a rectangular rope net which 
is held fixed at the outer edges (the 
mathematical boundary conditions). 
The nodes of the net are suspended 
in air at various distances from the 
ground. The distance of each node 
above ground is taken to be analogous 





to the value of the solution of the 
differential equation at the values of 
the independent variables locating that 
node point. The position of each node 
is taken to be a function of the four 
surrounding nodes. Physically, we 
vary the position of each node, up or 
down, subject to the constraints on 
the boundaries until each node is 
completely relaxed. Mathematically, 
this is equivalent to varying the initial 
approximation to the solution of the 
differential equation at a node point, 
until the equation is satisfied exactly 
at that point. When the net is com- 
pletely relaxed, the equation is sat- 
isfied exactly at all the node points in 
the net. The solution thus obtained 
is the true solution of the equation. 
From the solution thus calculated, 


the distribution of electrons in the 
molecule can be calculated and sub- 
sequently the dipole moment of the 
molecule or any other molecular prop- 
erties dependent on the electron dis- 
tribution. The magnitude of the 
dipole moment of Iodine Chloride 
determined from the solution of the 
Fermi-Thomas equation is of the cor- 
rect order, and the sense of the dipole 
moment is the one commonly accepted. 

This research was recently reported 
on at the national meeting of the 
American Physical Society, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on January 23 of this 
year. The encouraging results obtained 
indicate the method has merit, and 
additional work is currently being un- 
dertaken with the aim of further evalu- 
ation and prediction. 


Departmental Registration in Graduate School* 


Department or Division First Semester, 1951-1952 
Total 


Ph.D. 


18 
Chemistry 20 
Economics 12 
Education 
English 
Fine Arts 
Geography 
Geology 
German 
Government 
History 
History and Literature . 
Latin American Studies 11 
Mathematics 21 
RRR Ra hrs sear, 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Psychology 
Romance Languages .. 
Sociology 
Medical Sciences .... 
Theological Studies .. 


w 
ooo 


— 
nooo $V = 


491 328 


819 397 


First Semester, 1952-1953 
A.M. Ph.D. Total 
23 19 
9 23 


w 


UBWODOAWNOWAOS 


—61 


294 


* A similar table for the Second Semester 1951-1952 and 1952-1953 will appear in the 


May JourNAL. 


** Additional to this figure are 325 non-resident students, candidates for the A.M. or the 


Ph.D., registered at the end of January, 1953. 
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